THE CORE OF THE TEACHING

be the teaching of a great religious and philosophical
Scripture which sets out to solve the problem of life
and action from the very roots. And if that is what
the Gita has to say on a most poignant moral and
spiritual problem, we must put it out of the list of the
world's Scriptures and thrust it, if anywhere, then into
our library of political science and ethical casuistry.

Undoubtedly, the Gita does, like the Upanishads,
teach the equality which rises above sin and virtue,
beyond good and evil, but only as a part of the Brahmic
consciousness and for the man who is on the path and
advanced enough to fulfil the supreme rule. It does
not preach indifference to good and evil for the
ordinary life of man, where such a doctrine would
have the most pernicious consequences.   On the
contrary it affirms that the doers of evil shall not attain
to God. Therefore if Arjuna simply seeks to fulfil in
the best way the ordinary law of man's life, dis-
interested performance of what he feels to be a sin, a
thing of Hell, will not help him, even though that sin
be his duty as a soldier. He must refrain from what
his conscience abhors though a thousand duties were
shattered to pieces.

We must remember that duty is an idea which in
practice rests upon social conceptions. We may extend
the term beyond its proper connotation and talk of
our duty to ourselves or we may, if we like, say in a
transcendent sense that it was Buddha's duty to
abandon all, or even that it is the ascetic's duty to sit
motionless in a cave!  But this is obviously to play
with words. Duty is a relative term and depends upon
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